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DIVERSITY WITHOUT DIViSIVENESS: TOWARD AGREEMENT OH FUNDAMENTAL 
VALUES FOR A "ONE WORLD CURliCULUM^ 

Dr. Nancy Cluvar Clock 
California Community Collagaa 
Sacramanto, California, USA 

ABSTRACT: Given that cumcular content should 6e drawn from diverse cultural sources-and 
critiqued from diverse cultural perspectives-and yet must t)e selective, ethically defensible, and 
culturally unifying across nations, what values should determine the core curriculum for the future? 

Curriculum selection, and related questions of educational aims, definition cf standards, faculty 
qualifications, pedagogy, and educational funding and governance, must be det)ated within a 
common frartte of reference. Reference to cultural traditions, which have provided such a common 
basrs in the past, is no bnger adequate since if that is the only point of reference, inevitably one 
culture is preferred over another. Even where a frame of reference drawn frott l/Vestem 
Civilization', for exarr^, is conipensated for by adding materials and images from other societies, 
the basic structure of meaning and value is set by the dominant culture. 

As human society moves very rapidly toward a "one workT society, some basis for selection more 
fundamental than particular cultural traditions must be found. It is proposed Utat such a basis may 
be derived from the requirements tor survival of the human species, given assumptions as to the 
biological (including physical and psychoiogicaO needs of the species. Detemtination of these 
ne^rls is partly a matter of sciemiflc study, but the choice of what to study and the interpretation of 
the results is not itself a scientific question but a normative one. The relevant normative context in 
which species sun/ival becomes the fundamental value is both the rapidly evolving "globaT culture, 
and the uncertainty of sun/ival, given inter-societal competition and envimnmental damage. 

The basis for such values is found in a paradigm shift now occurring which ms^ make possble 
sufficient consensus on the larger frame of reference that fmitful discourse within that framewort^ may 
move fon^ard. This paradigm shift is embodied in two contrasting origin myths, the laleof Wr^^em 
Sodety", and the Taleof One Workf. Differences between these myths provide a basis for posing a 
set of values and categorizing them as either "continuing", "emerging", "re-emergingr, "datable", 
or "rejected" by the new paradigm. It is suggested that discusston asu>the corrpleteness of ^is set 
of values, the definiUcns of each, their placement in various categories, and their relattonship to 
various educational questtons provkies a framework for educatk>nal discourse that is (a) culturally 
inclusive, (b) socially unifying, and (c) essentially coherent 

The expectatton is that in setting requirements for a "core curriculum" for a "one workT culture, all 
r^ultural tradittons can be dram upon, insofar as their works are Skjstrative of, or are critkjued from 
the viewpoint of, the vahies here pn^posed. At the same time, it is understood that this set of 
values, whk:h specifkally categorizes some tradrOonal values as "rejected" (e.g. racism and sexism) 
and others as "debatable"(e.g. resource exptoHatk)n) is not equally receptive to all cultural 
tradittons. Beyond the 'rnre curriculum" which might form the basis for edocattonal requirements 
woridwkfe wouki be im 'e study ofpartioflar cultures as needed to sustain indMdual and social 
kterttities. (Particular ti^ ions not only different from, bui antithetical to, the "core values", these 
traditbns wouki not supplant those in the core curriculum, yet oouU still be vigorously debated, 
since the free exch^inge of kieas' is itself one of the core values. (It remains the paradox of 
education in a defnocracy, that the only certain damage to democracy is to seek to elirr^naie 
potential damage by prohibiting "dangen>us" kleas, and that its only protectton lies in rigorous 
adherence to the principle of free speech.) 

Underiying this free exchange, however, an emerging worid order needs as its point of coherence 
an emerging worid view^a p^tradigm that can appeal across diversity and win people over by its 
power to make sense out of the past and create a viston for the future. It is fmm within such a 
viewpoint that curricula can be designed that will enable new generattons to partk^ipate as full 
members in a "one worid" culture whose basic value is respect for human diversity-and tmst in 
human unity. 
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Diversity Without Divisiveness: toward agreement on 
Fundamental Values for a **One World Curriculum** 

Th0 Problem 

As our world shrinks and we find ourselves drawn with remarlcable rapidity into a world-wide cuKural 
system, often living in countries where culturally diverse groups have been taken over by or have 
migrated into a country alien to them, we are confronted with cunlcular questtons both difficult 
and inescapable: 

If H l9 tlw function of education to pass on i ^uura, then whose culture 
shall be passed on? 

Shall it be only the "dominant" culture, where by asstnulation of the willing and disenfrarchisement 
of the unwilling-de jure or defacto-oniy one culture, one language, and one history (and 
sometifTies only one race or one religion) are "legitimate**? Or shall the cultures be kept somewhat 
separate by a class system that puts one culture cleariy in charge but grants continuity to the 
others at tower levels in the social order, allowing partk:ipatk>n or upward nx>bilrty only to a handful 
of those willing and able to leave their cultural origins behind? Or shall it be regionany determined, 
where different groups remain In different territories, locally governed by and schooled in the 
language and tradittons of that area, with a centralized system maintaining crder? Or shall there be 
ongoing civil war, sometir\ies quiescent, sometimes hot? 

These seem to be the options most often employed (genocide or racial exclusfon, of course, not 
being included since they are ways of destroying or eliminating cultural diversity rather than 
accommodating it). Each costs something in the way of social justfce, self-esteem, social unity, or 
civil liberty; each represents a challenge to democracy and each requires a different answer to the 
questton: What shall we teach? 

In contrast to tnese, I want to point to yet another possibility and exptore with you briefly its 
promise and its problems, as a value base for envisioning a "one worid curriculum" capable of 
supporting a democratto future. 

The Persona] Context 

This questton is of more than academic interest to me since I approve new cunlculum for the 
Califomia Community Colleges, a system serving more than 1 .2 m^IHon students in 1 07 separate 
colleges, and expected to increase by a third again as many students in the next fifteen years. In 
Califomia we pride ourselves upon-and scare ourst^lves wKh-the reallzatk^n that we are not only 
the eighth largest eco. lomy in the worid, but will soon be the first state in the USA in which no 
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Single race or ethnic group predomirwtes. Our citizens are of Asian. African. Utin American. 
European. Pacific Island, and aboriginal descent, a fifth native to some other land. 

In the past, we have simply "assimilated" such citizens, the goal of education to "make Americans 
of them" as quickly as possible-Americans speaking only English and becoming successful by 
the standards of American life, our notorious "materialism" a culturally neutral base for such 
commomlity of aspiratfon. In a worid become skeptk^al of such materialism, however, and 
sensitive to cultural imperialism, assimilatfon is no longer the unquestioned solution. 

The Solution 

Assimnatton fails studerts of cotor. among others, inasmuch as it forces them to choose between 
respecting their own roots and participating in the larger society. The demand implicit in the 
requirements of the tradittona! curriculum is for students of color to cut themselves off from their 
roots, deny the value of the subcultures which nurtured them, and disguise, abandon or do 
battle with a large part of what they have felt themselves to be. Most students are unwilling to pay 
this price and thus opt out at the cost of their own power, a toss to our economy and a risk to our 
democracy. Those who are willing to pay the price, however, and to succeed on these temis, are 
a different kind of toss, for they thus reinforce the narrow confines of a domlnart culture whose 
faiP'igs daily become more apparent. 

Our initial effort to move beyond assimilatfon in California has been to compensate for the 
narrowness of our Eurocentric uaditfons by adding courses and programs and requirements in 
ethnfc studies and to took toward introducing "ethnto diversity across the wrriculum" in all of our 
courses. Yet this approach overburdens an already heavy curriculum, and leaves the stmcture of 
the Eurocentric core essentially untouched 

Towards a One Workf Curriculum 

Some of us are beginning to speak instead of the possibility that we might in a sense set aside 
the "dominanr culture in whfch history as written by the vfctors perpetuates radsm and injustice in 
the most subtle, powerful, and intractable of ways, and create in its place a "core" culture, which 
can be shared by all with the denigratfon of none. This curriculum would be rooted not in the old 
world, or the new world, or the third world, but in the one world that we now share. It woukJ be: 

1. Socially cohesive, providing common reference points to all members of the 
society 
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2. Cutturaily inchitlvt, drawing upon diverse human cultures and affirming the 
contrixitions of all social classes without particular regard to who have been the 
"winners" 

3. Ethically ctlectlve, providing common reference points which, on the whole, 
support the the values necessary to environmental and species survival and human 
fulfillment and encouraging dialogue on these matters both by appealing to the traditions 
of many cultures and by critically assessirig all such traditions where they seem to be at 
odds with the core values of a ''one world curriculum" 

4. Concaptually generative, providing skills and general principles, drawn from the 
iTiain discipifnes, which allow for the synthesis and critical assessment of large quantities 
of infOmiation and its integrati}n into practice, while enabling constant updating of 
knowledge and skill 

5. Paraonaily algnlflcant, creating options for the in-depth study of partteular cuKures, 
classes, and condittons, and treating all of these studies with respect, not mistaking the 
compulsbn to merely elevate some cuttural traditions at the expense of others with the 
necessity to uphoM standards and teach critical judgement. 



The issue 

The diffkajNy, of course, lies in making a curriculum that is both culturally inchjsive and socially 
cohesive, without being merely eclectic and relativistic. A curriculum that is to enable human beings 
to survive and to triumph in one worid where the control of infonnation and economies are 
concentrated in ever fewer hands, must be rigorous, demanding competence, and independence 
of judgment, must offer a strong foundatton for appreciatton and actton. Not all cultures, or all that is 
important in each can be included, not only for lack of time and expertise, but also because 
elements of different cultures may be in coiitradictton at such a deep level as to be unable to coexist 
within the same educattonai system without one being accepted as Ime" and the other as at 
mosnnteresting". Of course, curricukjm design is always a matter of seloctfen and of emphasis, but 
when an educattonal system can no tonger simply rely upon the priorities built into a single cuttural 
traditfon-^ can pfck and choose from the entire wortd-what is to be the basis of that selectfen? 



Tha Proposal: A New Paradigm 

The basi^ of curricukim selectton and integratbn that I want us to conskier is one of spedes 
st/Avrva/, with two primary conskJeratfons: (1) recognitton of a shared humanity, with a com/non 
biology, now in immediate danger because wt have neglected the ecotogfcal and psychotogical 
requirements of that bfelogy; and (2) recognitton that the xenophobia which preserves particular 
gene pools and particular cultures by sacriftoing indivkiual members of the species in intergroup 
competftton is a human tendency which under modem condittons must give way. And it must give 
way to the even more fundamental human tendency to ensure group survival by intra*group 
cooperatton, the latter to be accomplished perhaps woridwkle by enlarging the cuttural core, and 
hence the "group" to be preserved, to one of universality. 
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The proposal, then, is to substitute for appeals to cultural tradHiort as the basis for curriculum selection 
appeals to what is imperative for species survival. Presumably, philosophers, curriculum Insi.uctors. 
govdmment policy mal<ers, faculty, communities, parents and students will no twre readily agree 
upon what should be included, given such a criterion, than they now agree upon such selections 
based on considerations of culture. But the context of the on-going dialogue will have changed and 
the basis for seeking resolution will have shifted from one which is inherently alienatingto some, 
•Vrtiose- culture is to be presen/ed, to one which is inherently inclusive, i.e. '>vhich- values increase 
the IHcelihood of the sun/ival of all human beings. Under this new paradigm, an appeal to human 
nature would be our most fundamental argument in seeking to assess pedagogies, curricula, texts, 
educatfonal governance stmctures, sequences and settings for instmctton, and all else that is 
relevant to the intenttonal transmission of culture that we call 'education'. 

This appeal to "survivar and to human nature Is not to "mere" survival, nor a proposal to substitute in 
place of Gthk^al discourse, a simplistic appeal to what is "naturar. tt assumes that survival for human 
beings a complex matter requiring human fuKiilment and self esteem, because unfulfilled human 
beings become too dangerous. It assumes that our ethfcs are not fundamentally at odds with our 
biology, mutual care and cooperation havirjg been a crittealbk)to^7/ca/ada^^ insuring the 
sun/ival of a species whose young remain dependent for many years. It assumes that our concern 
to act ethically (i.e. to treat similarly those regarded as in the same "category") is a function of our 
capacity to categorize at all, i.e. of our capacity for language. It assumes that It is language, as well as 
ritual, muste and culture generally, that are uniquely essential to human sunwal, enabling a 
cohoston and mutual support so effective as lo allowed a relatively stow and weak species to 
prosper in the natural worid beyond all others. From this perspective, human Instincts" are viewed 
not as the enemy to human cooperatton but as its foundatton, not "animal" but distinctly human. 
And cutthroat "competitton" is regarded not as "naturar but as a later, primarily cultural adaptatton 
under condittons of populatton stress to the btological tendency of groups io protect partfcular gene 
pools and cultures by destroying outskJei s. The sources for this new paradigm, are many: 

(i) urgency regarding the need for woiWwide solutions to our comnrv^n problems 

(ii) new knowledge in human neurotogy and btology, ecotogy, archeology and anthropology 

(iii) fresh interpretations of new and oic. infonnatton informed by feminist, tribal, Asian, 
neo*Man(ist and "new age" perspectives 

(iv) dissolutton of the ideologteal rigidities that have until very recently constrained social 
analysis and economte and politteal discourse (and the unforgettable imaae of the ea-th 
seen from space) ^ 
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(V) world financial and muKi-natlonal corporate transactions wKh inaeasing economic inter- 
dependence, minored Ly increasing cultural interdependence from foreign schooling, 
travel, oonferences, videotapes, movies, satellite broadcasting and-iers admit it-rock 
and roll, reggae, and ragas, interacting as the music played universally by almost any 
young adults anywhere abte to get their hands on a tape dedc 

We need-anld want-to trust each other and so we turn to a paradigm that justifies such trust. Thus, we 

find ourselves in the midst of a paradigm shift ^ which, in effect, substitutes a new origin myth for the 

older Tale of Westem Civ^l^zation^ a tale which no* ^ems almost bankrupt and more the cause of 

our problems than the source of a solution. Beyond critique, there must be vision, and that vision 

must be grounded. The emerging origin myth provMes that grounding, altowing us to make a kind of 

sense out of the past that points to where hope lies in the future, thus enabling actk>n in the present. 



Normative Crntext: Two Myths 

QMMYth 

The nr^yth I grew up with I will call *The Tale of Westem Civilizatk)n\ It is tokj to young and 
oM alike on many evenings around the glow of the televiston screen, inscribed in 
textbooks, and scrupulously retold by earnest young people on examinatton papers. It 
begins with ignorant men of rough demeanor who climbed down out of the trees to roam 
the earth. Over many eons these men gradually teamed to make fires, chip stones into 
tools, kill animals wtth the chipped stones, and talk to each other in order to chip better 
stones and kill bigger animals. 

Then one day a very smart man noticed that seeds grow and deckled to experiment by 
planting a seed himself. From this seed sprouted settled villages and eventually settled 
cities with thick walls and clay tablets for writing and copper bowls and goM jewels and 
systems of astrology and theotogy. Now able at last to reason, and with law and military 
discipline, advanced men went out from these cities to conquer other men too primitive to 
have discovered planting. Thus were spread the blessings of civilization. These cities 
sprouted in several places, but the best were the cities of Greece where a few superior 
men began at last to beat down their paistons and ignorant superstittons with reasoned 
discourse. Alas, because its people forgot to reason this wonderful land fell under the 
''dark ages\ a time when people were either hungry and servile, or noble and true. 

After a Icng time, this wonderful civil^atton of the past was rediscovered, the lamp of 
reason was relit, and in time brought fc^h democracy, refrigeration, modem nrwdicine and 
Coca Cola. In recent years, all the worU has been brought these benefits, thanks to 
rrxxJem science, to the exptoitatton of natural resources, and to the hard work of good 
students who earn A's and good emptoyees who come to work every day, having been 
taught as young chikJren to ignore their immediate impulses in favor of later success. 

htow, however, plagues have come upon these people because they have fallen away 
from the ways that first made them great. Because they have forgotten to postpone 
pleasure they suffer from ovenweight, venereal diseases, and dnjg addk)tion*-and are 
killing the earth in their pursuit of immediate wealth. Amerteans are basically nice people 
who have become confused because everything has changed so fast what with 
computers and birth control pills. If they can learn to reason better, once again curb their 
impulses, become less materialistic, restore their family stmcture, work hard, and lean a 
littte wore about good management, they will not only beat the dmg problem but also beat 
the Japanese, regain their economic dominance and reestablish their moral leadership in 
the worid. And if they are CaWomians, they will be abte to do all this from their own 'anch 
style homes, with the sun shining overhead-no matter what cotor they are-but only if the 
schoc!5 of California can get together and do a better job. 
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New Myth 



The myth our generation may come to tell instead I will call *The Tale of One Worid**. 
This new tz\e begins with gentle people brought to hannony with what was around 
them by a million years of evolution, who knew what to eat and where to find it and did 
it so well that they worked only a few hours a day and spent the rest of their time in 
singing and dancing and telling stones to their bright eyed children, having found in 
words and a bond beyond all others, making of each new child a tnie member of their 
partteular tribe, and binding it to all the ancestors who ever lived before. 

Over many eons these happy creatures were so successful the first population crisis 
occurred, driving humans out of the Garden of Eden, some to the noost inhospitable 
confers of the earth, others to take up the hard labor of tilling the soil As agriculture 
forced these people to stay put and still more were bom, cities arose in many places- 
not because humans were at last ready to discard more "primitive** ways but because 
hungry people with hungry chikJren burst out of their own temtories and conquered 
others, making slaves of them, and herding all behind thtok walls to protect what was 
theirs-including *1heir^ women. This way of life spread quk:kiy, its only alternatives 
genocide, escape, subjugatton, or emulation. 

Under the protection-and oppression-of those most successful in vtolenco, living 
only with harsh wort( and dull horizons, these once gentle people were twisted up like 
cortcscrews, making enemies of their own natures and beating upon their own wives 
and children, struggling to destroy the last, dangerous shreds of an unmly will to joy. 
Grown in anger, they became remarkable soUiers, ready to be aimed and fired at 
whatever target those who held them might choose. 

Over time, still hungry for a time long forgotten, these people were driven to ever 
more demanding addictions-coming to tove hard viotk for its own sake, and bigness 
for the sake of bigness, and doing things just to prove they couM be done, and 
making money just for the things money coukl buy. They taught their children from 
birth to sleep in solitary confinement away from all human contact, to accept a plastic 
nipple and a cloth bear in place of mother's breast and wann amis. They became so 
gcod at doing without, that at last they !eft their homes and mates and children, 
learning to need nothing but an offtoe and a paycheck and a tape deck and a vkieo 
with a love scene and a little mediation to ease the pain. And their chiklren had 
nowhere at all to go and no one at all to make them laugh. 

In their desperation to feed their addtettons, these poor human beings spread the 
addition to others, calling it "progress", and rushed over the land, fearful that any 
single part of it, any remote comer might go to "waste", or that any single moinent, or 
opportunity, or talent, might be "wasted". 

Then one day. there were so many of these people triat they suddenly stopped, for 
there was no where else to lun-al! the new places had been used up. They kK)ked at 
each other for the first time; okl memories returned and they wondered if perhaps 
they were brothers after all, separated from birth but found at last. Connected with 
instantaneous messages that flew around the worid as qutokly as a neighbor's gossip, 
they began to wonder if they couM oirce again live together as they had before. They 
caiied to each other across the spaces through the tong, dark nights and once again 
the words began to wori< their magic, bonding people to each other and to the 
ancient ones. Rocking to each others rtiythms, singing songs of new awakenings, 
dancing our their new found love, listening to each others tales, they found they had 
so many, many stories that they hardly knew whteh to tell each other first. And so they 
asked, "Whfch of our stories must we be sure to tell all the chiWren, all our bright eyed 
children who are tooking up and wondering?* 
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Nortnativt Conttxt: Valutt 

In the new myth lies a normath/e direction, if human beings are trustworthy and their bloodthirstiness 
and elitism a function of social values distorted by ancient necessity, then a new necessity can, with 
equal power, force a new adaptation. This new adaptation is partly in our hands, q matter of the 
choices we see as possible. One sui^ possiblity is to envision a "one workf" culture which varies 
tichly in its particulars but coheres at its core. Not a core made out of "Western" culture patched up 
with pieces torn from othertraditions, but a whole new doth, woven from threads of many colors- 
woven from the love of stories and rythmn, which is human; from the affinity to the land and delight 
children which is tribal; from the rooted calmness which is of ancient civilizations; from the mutual 
support which is of the village-ANO from the "rationality" and individuality and love of the intellect 
which is urban, and that respect for brute fact which is modem. It could be woven from: 

''Continuing values'* 

Vahjes which (a) have been central to industrialism and which (b) are increasingly viewed as critical 

to human survival under rradem conditions 

Civil Liberty Economic Justice Rationality 

Pluralism Civil Rights Free Exchange of Ideas 

Religious Tolerance 

"Emerging Vaiues** 

Values which (a) .lave little cultural precedent naving been basic to few if any societies and (b) 
w^ich have appearedonly as divergent views or pious hopes in the past but which (c) under 
mjdem conditions seem to be emerging as critical 

Nonmiiitarism "Giobalism" Mixed Economy 

"Re*emerging Values'* 

Values with (a) long histories fhat have been basic in many societies right up to and through the 
present although(b) rejected ornvnimized undar industrialism, which (c) under modem 
conditions seem to be again emerging as critical 

Cooperation Decentralization Environmentalism 

ConrununaOsm Setf-directed labor/ Appropriate Technology 

Respect for All Ages Participatory "management" Nurturance 

Respect for "Natural instincts" Respect for All Labor 

"Debatable Values" 

Vakjes which (a) have been central to industrialism but which are now (b) undergcing 
transformation or are the focus of widespread debate as (c) incongment with what seems to be 
critical to human sun/ival under modem conditions. 

Environmental Exploitation Hierarchical Mar«agement Nationalism 

Materiaism Coerced Labor Militarism 

Competition Elitism Political€conomic Colonialism 

Cer^ralizationTEconomies of Scp^e"Technocracy/Scientism Information Control 

"Rejected Values" 

Values with (a) long histories that have been basic in many societies right up to and through the 
present but which (b) have been firmly rejected ai positive values in irr^nstrial society and which 
(c) continue to be >cfed as incongruent with what seems to be critical to human sun/ival under 
modern conditions. 

Imposed Ignorance Gender Oppression Racism 

Religious Intolerance Child Abuse 
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Notus on \tm Um of tM Normativ* Modtl 

(a) White it wmm the height of arrogance to propose to reassemt>le from parts of many human 
cultures a new one more capable of housing the entire fam Jy of humanl<ind, it is not clear that 
there ie any other viable choice, it is hard to justify value choices, of course, or to find concurrence 
for them, or to nfMke poUUcal application of them, or live up to thenv^yet implicit in the enterprise of 
education is pnicisely such arrogance. The necessity for each generation to choose what it will 
pass on to the next is inescapably human: if we approach it gently, seeidng discourse and open 
to emerging possMities, the many forces nishing town^ convergence may bring changes 
€!eeper, more rapid, and more healing than we would have thought possible. (Moreover, the fact 
that tMs emerging culture threatens to deepen class oppression even mom, spreading class 
alliances around the giobe-a "westemizatlon" of the world, is all the more reason to demand that 
the core culture to be provided through education be tmly powerful, and made accessible for all. 
There is no gcing bade to a time when universal mass media did not exist; there is only going 
fon^rard with the determination to empower the user.) 

(b) The model consists prima'iiy of the categories and is intended to provide a frame of reference 
for discussing the following questions: 



(i) definition of the values listed 
(iO their placement in particular categories 
(Hi) definitioii and placen^ent of other values not listed 
(iv) the nature of conflicts-and the setting of priorities-between the values listed 
(V) the relationship of :hese values to the selection of content for instnjction, the 
setting of content and sidll requirements, the methods of instniction, an J the 
governance and funding of education 



(c) . The use of these categories as a basis for discussing the selection of content should not be taken 
to suppose that only content supportive of these values should be incL*ded (since, among other 
things, that would mie out the "ctascics*' of every civilized society) but rather that worKs be routinely 
critiqued partly on the basis o! such values, as part of the education of students about them. 

(d) Presumably, tnose values categorized as "debatable" will continue to trigger the most lively 
discourse as to what should be taught with respect to them. To the extent that there is agreement 
on the underiying paradigm, regarding the primacy of human sun/ival and t(;e n^levance to of 
continuing research into the sociu! and psychological !as well as the physical conditions of that 
sun^ival, such debate need not avoided as threateniiKI to the social order. 

(e) Selection of content partly by oonsdcus reference to the values thus to be prcmulgated is in 
itself not indoctrinatory since selection-whether engaged in consciously or not- is an 
inesci^ble part of any system of sducation or acculturation. Such selection of content teco/nes 
indoctrinatory when H is uMdoaUo idsntfy what should or musi be taught , or what may be taught 
at put>lic expense, but only when H is used to prohibit any advocacy of such views or any 
discussion of u 3m. (Indoctrination here means a prohibition on the exchange of ideas or 
Uifonnation in the attempt to force belief. Because indoctrination is thus at odds with the values 
here being advocated it cannot be used even in the service of other vak jes on this list.) 

Cleariy, there ars furdanf)ental conflicts between the values in the last category (i.e. the "rejected**) and 
those in other categories. To the extent that such values are essential to a tradition (as they are in some 
measure to most fundamentalist' versions of current religions and cultures as well as to admittedly raa'Gt 
regimes or f adst poWical parties), that would, on this account, define that tradition is directly at odds with 
what has here been viewed as an ''emerging worid culture". As such, these traditions would be mied 
out of even a "multiculturaT educational system as too fundamentally at odds with the core values, 
although still pennissibie topics for open discussio n.) 

^See for sxtmple, Andrew Bard Schmoolder in The Pa/aUt ofth^ Trtoas: Th% Problem of Power in Godal 
Evolution. Bericeley: Unh^srtity of California Press, 1984; paperbadt, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1986; or 
Jean Uedloff, TTm ConOiuum ConcfpC or S.Boyd Eaton, Marjorie ShosX^K i Melvin Kbnnar, Paleolithic 
Prescription; Dahberg, F* ed. Woman tho Gatherer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981; Cohen, M.N. 
Th9 Food Crisis in Preshistory: Overpopulation and Orpins of Agriculture, New Haven: Yale University 



Press, 1977. 
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